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Query to A.L.A. Members Affiliated with T.L.A. 


The Tennessee Library Association 
was established as an A.L.A. chapter 
by the Council on December 29, 1922, 
and has continued since then as a 
chapter. However, the A.L.A. bylaws 
were revised covering chapter status 
in the A.L.A. at the Minneapolis con- 
ference in June 1954. As a result of 
that revision, existing chapters are re- 
quired to apply for redesignation in 
accordance with the amended by- 
laws. The A.L.A. Council has set the 
period as not later than Midwinter, 
1956, for chapters to be redesignated. 


DISCOVER 
that... 
CLASS “A” LIBRARY BINDINGS 

Will Stand the TEST 


of QUALITY 
BEAUTY 
SERVICE 


WHEN BOUND BY 


THROUGH 


Existing chapters not redesignated by 
this time by the Council will lose 
their status as chapters. 

The first step necessary for re- 
designation is a vote by the A.L.A. 
members who also members of 
T.L.A. The A.L.A. membership office 
will send us a list of A.L.A. members 
in Tennessee. Mrs. Helen Kittrell, 
our secretary, will poll these members 
soon for approval of the application. 


are 


BERNARD L. Foy, President 


Tennessee Library Association 


RESEARCH 


[MEMBER 


LIBRARY 
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Helen Harris—Tennessee's Letter Librarian 
Mary U. ROTHROCK 


‘Tennessee librarians read with par- 
ticular interest that one of their own, 
Helen Margaret Harris, received the 
Letter Librarian Award at the 1955 
A.L.A. Conference recently held in 
Philadelphia. Many of us could tes- 
tify of our own knowledge to the ac- 
curacy of the citation: 

“For nearly 40 years now, Helen 

Margaret Harris, head librarian of 

the Lawson McGhee Public Li- 

brary, Knoxville, Tennessee, has ex- 

emplified in many posts the best 
traditions of library service. She has 

been a branch librarian, school li- 

brarian, hospital librarian, a 

teacher of library science and an 

administrator. She has served on 
the A.L.A. Executive Board and in 
numerous other important capaci- 
ties in professional organizations. 

But, above all, in every capacity, 

she has been the warm, outgoing, 

courageous individual to whom 


people have come for help and 

guidance and because of whom, the 

community always was better.” 

If the words “for nearly 40 years 
now” startle us a bit, we have Miss 
Harris’ testimony that they startled 
her, too. “I nearly fell off my chair, 
but I counted it up and it was so,” 
she admitted. 

Helen 


scenes, 


the 
adventures, 


Harris likes 
new 


new—new 
new ideas, 


experiments. So it is not surprising 


that in her first dozen years after leav- 
ing library school in 1916 she had six 
different positions in six different 
places. This youthful wanderlust ac- 
tually proved to be a most useful 
preparation for her ‘Tennessee library 
career, which began in 1928 and is 
still going strong. 

One may hazard a guess that when, 
in the fall of 1928, she came to the 
University of Tennessee Library to 
head its library school division she 
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had no idea that she was settling 
down in Knoxville, Tennessee for 
more than a quarter of a century, but 
so it was. After two years at UT she 
joined the staff of Lawson McGhee 
Library as Director of Work with 
Schools, and in 1934 she became head 
librarian of the City of Knoxville. It 
is strong evidence indeed of her wear- 
ing qualities that, after she has spent 
a quarter of a century in this one li- 
brary, a local daily devotes an edi- 
torial to the Award, and concludes: 
“We know of no public servant in 
this area more devoted to the job, 
or more inspired by the challenges 
it offers every day than Miss Harris. 
She has earned this 
many more.” 


honor—and 


This recognition, gratifying though 
it is, only suggests the extent to which 
Miss Harris has contributed to the ad- 
vancement of libraries—locally, _ re- 
gionally, nationally. A good many of 
us know at first hand something of 
her devoted interest 
through the years in the affairs of the 
We 


consistent, 


Tennessee Library Association. 


know too of her invaluable leadership 
as chairman of the Tennessee Valley 
Library Council in developing chan- 
nels of cooperation between the li- 


the south- 
eastern states and the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority. The most tangible 
evidence of this decade of cooperation 
perhaps is in the Report of the 1946 
Southern States Cooperative Library 


brary organizations of 


Survey, which probably would never 


have come into being except for her 


firm, persevering and 
guidance of the project. 


imaginative 


It is more directly Tennessee li- 
brary history, however, that Lawson 
McGhee Library was the local admin- 
istrative agency in a series of 3-way 
contracts with the Tennessee Library 
Extension Division and T.V.A. for 
successive regional library projects 
which were to become the nucleus of 
Tennessee’s present regional library 
system. Few individuals indeed know 
of the tedious details, the headaches, 
the disappointments and the setbacks 
which went into these enterprises. 
But looking back over two decades, 
it is alarming to speculate how some 
of these cooperative enterprises might 
have fared with less generous-minded 
and less optimistic administration. 

The Letter Librarian Award to 
Helen Harris represents not a climax 
but merely a road-marker in a signifi- 
cant career. It is a career which is in- 
deed notable for professional achieve- 
ment, but not for that alone. We who 
know her—and that embraces most 
readers of the TENNESSEE LIBRARIAN 
—value her for what she is as well as 
for what she has done—for her abound- 
ing vitality, her concern for people, 
events, ideas, her ability to subordi- 
nate smaller interests to the larger 
principles and issues which form the 
foundation of librarianship. Our 
pride in this national recognition is 
all the more justifiable since we know 
so well of our own experience in 
‘Tennessee and Southeastern library 
affairs that it is eminently merited. 





The Role of the Librarian in the 
Remedial Reading Program 


WALTER B. BARBE 
(Read before School Libraries Section, T.L.A., April 23, 1955) 


More and more attention is being 
directed toward the need for remedial 
reading. It is not true that this need 
is any greater today than it was in 
past generations. In fact, exactly the 
opposite is probably true. But be- 
cause the present day philosophy of 
education is aimed at helping every 
child, more is being heard of remedial 
reading. 

REMEDIAL READING— 
THEN AND Now 

Let us first turn to a definition of 
remedial reading. For a number of 
years it was thought to be some mys- 
terious technique, known by only a 
few, which employed a bag of tricks. 
Its success or failure was entirely 
based upon test results before and 
after the treatment. Whether the 
child could actually read better was 
often doubtful, and little attention 
was given to whether he did actually 
read more. 

But fortunately, remedial reading 
has outgrown this phase. Today it 
employs no bag of tricks. The day of 
the mysterious machines with long 
names is past. Not that all mechani- 
cal equipment has been discarded, for 
it has not. But the emphasis of the 
program is not upon using a machine, 
or even playing a word game. Today, 
remedial reading must be defined as 
good teaching under ideal conditions. 
It is not always individual work, but 
is individualized enough so that each 
child is being taught the skills that he 
needs. It employs the techniques 


which good teachers have always 
found helpful, from sounding of let- 
ters to critical reading. The primary 


prerequisite is love of children, cou- 
pled with a love of reading. 

In the earlier stages, the librarian 
had little part in the remedial pro- 
gram. The child was being taught 
only the techniques of reading, and 
the librarian is not expected to be a 
trained reading teacher. But today, 
the aim of remedial reading is much 
more than just teaching the skills. A 
good remedial reading teacher recog- 
nizes that the skills of reading are 
merely a tool to help the child read 
well in order that he will enjoy read- 
ing. The final criterion of success 
must be whether the child knows how 
to use these skills which he _ has 
learned and whether he does actually 
use them. It is in achieving this goal 
that the librarian must play a major 
part. And in order for each librarian 
to play a major part, she must know 
what the remedial reading teacher is 
doing. For this reason, let us examine 
the steps through which a remedial 
teacher will carry a child. 


STEPS IN A REMEDIAL PROGRAM 
Readiness 

Before a child is ready to read, he 
must go through a readiness program. 
This readiness program begins not in 
the first grade, but many years before, 
in the home. A very excellent book 
for parents, and certainly one of in- 
terest to librarians, on the part of the 
parent in the readiness program is 
Growing into Reading by Marion 
Monroe (Scott Foresman). Frequent- 
ly children do not have a readiness 
for reading. The librarian can help 


these children, even by showing 
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back of the 
book, that it has a top and bottom, 
and that the pages are turned in the 
right order. How often, I am sure, 
that the children’s librarian cringes 
when she sees a young child leafing 
through a book, perhaps tearing every 
page, just because his fingers don’t 
let go in time. This is only one phase 
in the development of readiness, and 
for those younger children who have 
not yet learned to turn pages without 
tearing them, cloth books are most 
helpful. Grossett and Dunlap have 
printed several of these. 


them the front and 


But readiness is more than just the 
physical handling of books. It in- 
volves also the desire to read. If chil- 


dren, young children, could be in- 
cluded in activities of the library, 
even before they learn to read, they 
would develop the understanding that 
the library is the place where you find 
out all the wonderful things that 


come from such books as All About 
Whales by Thomas W. Voter (Ran- 
dom House) and All About the In- 
sect World by Ferdinand Lane (Ran- 
dom House) and All About Radio 
and Television by Jack Gould (Ran- 
dom House). Sure, 10 to 14 is the 
suggested age level for these books, 
but when you are vitally interested in 
whales at an earlier age (and what 
child isn’t?) you can get a lot from the 
book. 

I remember so very well one of the 
most enjoyable children I ever worked 
with, a boy in the fourth grade who 
could read fourth grade material all 
right; but, when he had to read aloud 
little words like “the” and “and 
really gave him trouble. His one true 
love Florida, and there just 
room for an interest in 
reading, because he had never even 
seen a book Florida. But 


was 


wasn’t any 


about 


They Called It Tropical was a book 
about Florida, and while it was too 
difficult for him to read entirely 
through, he nevertheless read enough 
to learn to read better. But what 
book did he want to read more 
than any other? The one I was 
reading. It seems to me that children 
need to know that all this talk about 
enjoying reading is not just talk. So 
I shared with him the excitement I 
was having reading Singlehanded 
Passage by Edward Allcard (Norton). 
And then he wanted to read it, too. 
This was a mistake for on the first 
page he laughed and laughed and 
when I told him that there was 
nothing funny in the book, he said, 
“Oh yes there is. I’m reading 
about biting gals.” (The words turned 
out to be “biting gales.” ) But in a 
year or two he will enjoy this book, 
and until he can read it he is reading 
a lot of books about the sea and sea 
travel. He thought he was only inter- 
ested in Florida, but he has extended 
that interest into other things. Kon- 
tiki by Thor Heyerdahl (Rand Mc- 
Nally) is, of course, another book 
which excites boys and girls, of all 
ages. 

But the readiness for these books 
must come first. Someone, either the 
teacher or the parent or the librarian, 
but preferably all three must interest 
the child enough in reading to make 
him want to read. Until this desire 
is established, and it often is not es- 
tablished until the child is ten or 
twelve, the remedial teacher will have 
little success. 

Another thing that the librarian 
can do to help develop an interest in 
reading and books is to share stories 
with the children. While certainly we 
can’t all tell stories like Bill Martin, 
the next best thing is to read stories 
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to them. And among the many good 
stories to read to children, some of 
the best are the Dr. Seuss series. Be- 
ginning with And to Think That I 
Saw It on Mulberry Street (Vanguard 
Press) and continuing on through 
If I Ran the Zoo, Horton Hatches An 
Egg and the most recent Horton Hears 
A Who (Random House), even those 
of us who are not good story tellers 
have a chance. For there is no 
chance that you won’t be a good 
reader. The story is so exciting, and 
the children love it so, that they will 
join in on the repeated lines, such as 
when Horton says, “I meant what I 
said and I said what I meant, An ele- 
phant’s faithful one hundred per 
cent.” This type of motivation is of 
far more value than all the tachisto- 
scopes and metronoscopes that were 
ever used in a remedial reading clinic. 


Basic Stock of Sight Words 
When a child is ready to begin for- 


mal reading instruction, he must first 
learn a basic stock of sight words. 
These words he must know by size 
and shape, and they must be so much 
a part of him that he will not have 


to unlock them every time he sees 
them. Edward Dolch publishes a list 
of 220 of these words which make up 
fifty per cent of all the words a per- 
son will ever need in reading, and 
seventy-five per cent of all the words 
he will use in the elementary grades. 
Dolch’s books Bible Stories, Fairy 
Stories, and Famous Stories (Garrard 
Press) have been written using the 
first thousand words in a child’s read- 
ing vocabulary. (Of course, the first 
word in any child’s sight vocabulary 
is his own name.) From that begin- 
ning will come hundreds and finally 
thousands of words which he will 
recognize at a quick glance. 


Developing Methods of Word Attack 

In my first meeting with a ninth- 
grade boy I asked him if he would 
like to read. And to a very foolish 
question, he gave a very sensible re- 
ply. He said, “Of course, I would. If 
I only knew how.” And to that bit of 
wisdom might be added, “And who 
wouldn't like to read, if he only knew 
how?” 

So teaching just a basic stock of 
sight words isn’t enough. And this is 
the place where the child, if he is left 
without further instruction, will be a 
word-by-word reader, unable to un- 
lock new words as he comes to them. 
This is the place where Rudolph 
Flesch, in his recent book, Why 
Johnny Can’t Read, (Harper) be- 
lieves that we are leaving children. 
If his criticisms were justified, then 
the libraries would be closed, for no 
child would ever learn to read well 
enough ever to take a book out of the 
library. But Flesch is not correct. 
While certainly some children spend 
too much time in the sight-word stage, 
the majority will progress into the 
word-attack stage while they are still 
in the first grade. 

Recently I asked a child what he 
did when he saw a new word he didn’t 
know and he said, “I weed around 
it.” And that is exactly what we must 
teach children to do—weed around 
new words. That wonderful Heath 
Series of Disney books, Mickey Sees 
the USA, Donald Duck Sees South 
America, and Dumbo of the Circus, 
can be very helpful when the child is 
at the stage where he is learning to 
unlock new words. Even though the 
same skill is being taught, Donald 
Duck is far more interesting than Dick 
and Jane. The “Oh, Oh, Oh. Look, 
Look, Look!” variety of story is for- 
tunately going out. 
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In attacking a new word, the child 
must look for the small word he al- 
ready knows which appears in the 
new word. Then working in reverse, 
teaching families of words, such as the 
“at” family, will greatly aid the child. 
Just knowing “at” will help a child 
with dozens of words, such as “hat, 
rat, pat, sat, etc.” 

And certainly the child needs to be 
able to sound at least some of the 
letters. Beginning first with con- 
sonant sounds, for vowel sounds are 
too varied, and extending into blends, 
such as “sh” and the child 
unlock new words. When 
children ask the librarian what a new 
word is, she might well tell the child 
to see if he can’t figure the word out 
first himself. First, are there any small 
familiar words in it, then what is the 
initial sound, then what syllables are 
in it. 


” 


“a” 
learns to 


When other methods fail, context 
clues sometimes help. If the child 


will read on past the word, as we do 
as adults all of the time, he may come 
to realize what the word meant. This 
can sometimes be disastrous, however. 
In testing a child in oral reading, I 


asked her to read a story about 
“Kites” in which it told of kites so 
large they could lift a man. And they 
even used kites sometimes in war to 
carry a rope across a river or to carry 
an automatic camera over enemy ter- 
ritory. This sweet little girl did not 
recognize the word “kite” and, in at- 
tacking the new word, she called it 
“kitty.” This was not a bad mistake, 
for she had sounded out the word, so 
I decided to allow her to read on and 
then, I thought, she would recognize 
from context that the word was 
wrong. Unfortunately, she never did. 
She was completely fascinated by the 
story about a kitty so large it could 


lift a man. And how helpful kitties 
had been in time of war. Even though 
this story was above her reading level, 
it captured her imagination and she 
read it with only the one error. 


Independence in Reading 


In the next stage, the librarian 
plays a more active part. The child, 
after he has learned to unlock new 
words, must then practice applying 
these skills. There is not enough time 
in the classroom teacher’s day to have 
much independent reading. In the 
library period, or when the child is 
using library research material, he 
will be practicing the skills he has 
learned. With such books as The 
Conquest of Everest by Sir John Hunt 
(Dutton) and The Spirit of St. Louis 
by Charles Lindbergh (Scribner), 
there is little chance that junior and 
senior high school students will not 
use all the skills they have in their 
possession. 

These are the main stages in learn- 
ing to read. They are not necessarily 
elementary school stages. Regardless 
of the age of the student, he must be 
taught in this sequence. 

1. Readiness. 

2. Basic sight vocabulary. 

3. Methods of word attack. 

1. Independence in reading. 


It is important for the librarian to 
remember, however, that the inde- 
pendent reading level of the student 
is at least a year below his reading in- 
structional level. He will read for 
pleasure only those books which are 
not too difficult for him. 

Frequently the remedial teacher 
will become so concerned with teach- 
ing the skills that he may lose sight of 
the goal of reading instruction. It is 
here that the librarian can aid in 
keeping a balance between emphasis 
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for the skill of reading and the en- 
joyment of reading. 

I’m reminded of a true story of 
a little second-grade boy with a 
severe speech problem who was un- 
able to do any of the work at the 
second-grade level. But he was good 
at running races. One day on the 
playground this child asked if he 
could race with the sixth graders and 
the teacher said he could. Now at the 
second-grade level, you just line up 
and the teacher cries “Go.” But in 
the sixth grade the teacher said, “On 
your mark.” Somewhat perplexed, 
Jimmy squatted as the other children 
did. When the teacher said, “Get 
set,” he raised up as they did. Then 
when she said, “Go,” all the children 
but Jimmy started running. Then 
Jimmy looked up at the teacher and 
said, “My dosh, I fordot to do!” The 
process of getting set to run had been 
so complex that Jimmy had forgotten 
to do even the thing he could do well. 
In the same way, the remedial teacher 
must be certain that the process of 
reading is not made so complex that 
the child never learns to read. 

In answer to the child who asked 
“Ain’t you never gonna learn me to 
read?” with the help of the parents 
and teachers and librarians we must 
be able to answer, “You bet we are.” 


Materials in the Remedial Program 


“What materials do we use in the 
remedial program?” is a most fre- 
quent question. Among the many fine 
materials are: 

1. The American Adventure Series 
(Wheeler). These _ books are 
graded by reading level begin- 
ning with Friday, the Arapaho 
Indian at second-grade level, 
and continuing up through John 
Paul Jones at the sixth grade. 
But the books are all of the same 


format, and are interesting up 
through the high school level. 

2. The Childhood of Famous 

Americans Series (Bobbs-Merrill). 
While the range of interest of 
these books is not as high as of 
the American Adventure Series, 
they are very books 
nevertheless. 

3. The Walt Disney (Heath) books 

which I have already mentioned. 

4. Reader’s Digest magazines writ- 

ten at third, fourth, fifth and 
sixth grade level. 

Finding materials suitable for use 
with remedial reading cases is the re- 
medial teacher’s hardest job. It is the 
job in which the librarian can be the 
greatest help. 
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Socrates in 
Tom W. 


It may be in titan Memphis, it may 
be in tiny Maryville, but almost any 
evening this fall you will be safe in a 
wager that somewhere in Tennessee 
walks the ghost of Socrates. 

What is he doing here? He attends 
Great Books discussion groups. What 
does he represent? He is the spirit of 
free inquiry, of individual reason. 
And how did he get into Tennessee? 
Mostly, libraries brought him 
here. 


the 


Socrates, who held that every hu- 
man has it in him to make up his 
own mind about the important issues 
affecting him, might be called the pa- 
tron saint of the Great Books pro- 
gram, the largest and most popular 
adult education enterprise in the na- 
There are at least 30 Great 
Books groups in 15 Tennessee cities 
and this fall more are 
starting. (See list at end of article.) 


tion. 


and towns, 


Housewives, professors, farmers, 
salesmen, 


librarians belong to the 
groups. They meet to discuss such 
imposing authors as Aristotle, Jeffer- 
son and Shakespeare—such impressive 
works as the U. S. Constitution, Can- 
dide, and the Book of Job. And be- 
lieve it or not, they enjoy it! 

There are two discussion leaders for 
each group of 10 to 20 members. The 
leaders have a rather unique task. 
They neither teach nor lecture. Rules 
forbid that they give any information, 
answer any questions, interject any 
opinion or try to bring the group to- 
ward any conclusion. They are teach- 
ers only in the Socratic sense. They 
ask provocative questions. 

A leader may ask Mrs. Smith: 
“Would you sign the Declaration of 
Independence which we are discuss- 
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HARRIS 

ing tonight?” Mrs. Smith says she 
would not—she has certain reserva- 
tions. The leaders ask Mr. Jones. Mr. 
Jones would sign it. “Well, then, Mr. 
Jones, will you see if you can talk 
Mrs. Smith into signing?” 

Mr. Jones tries. It develops that 
Mrs. Smith is not sure about the 
phrase giving all men the “unalien- 
able right” to the “pursuit of happi- 
ness.” Suppose somebody pursues 
happiness by robbing banks? 

Mr. Jones is momentarily stumped. 
A leader asks Miss French what she 
thinks about this. Gradually the 
whole group becomes involved. Other 
sections of the Declaration are con- 
sidered. At the end of a two-hour dis- 
cussion, these people have done their 
own thinking about an important 
document. They have examined their 
own assumptions, perhaps defended 
them. They have not been told what 
is in the Declaration—they have 
found out. 

They have also found out that the 
ideas in the Declaration are alive to- 
day—are still important—still have to 
be decided. 


When a group has been meeting 
for a few months, they discover that 
the other books, which seem so dead 
and dusty, also say important things 
on questions each person must sooner 
or later consider—questions of right 
and wrong, man and state and God, 
human conduct and even how to rear 
children. 


In the long run they have educated 
themselves; and in the long run, the 
only meaningful education for an 
adult freeman is the one he gets for 
himself. In Great Books discussions, 
one is not required to memorize and 
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parrot piles of facts. One is required 
to think, to listen to the thoughts of 
others, and to weigh those thoughts 
on an objective scale. 

Great Books groups meet for as 
many years as the members please. 
The oldest group in Tennessee meets 
at a Unitarian church in Memphis, 
and has been meeting since 1947. 
There are ten groups in this city, 
sponsored at present by the Memphis 
Adult Education Council, Inc., with 
some cooperation by the library and 
other institutions. 

In Chattanooga, a group has been 
meeting for six years. There are five 
discussion groups in this city, spon- 
sored by the Public Library, which 
inaugurated the program, and the 
Adult Education Council. 

These cities, large enough to sup- 
port continuing programs with new 
groups starting annually, get contin- 
uing service from the Great Books 
Foundation, national sponsors of the 
project, in the form of free training 
courses for discussion leaders, other 
visits by Foundation representatives, 
and publicity materials, such as post- 
ers and pamphlets, universally avail- 
able from the Foundation without 
charge. 

Last fall, the Foundation made a 
representative available in Columbia, 
where a first-year group was launched 
under the aegis of the regional and 
local library; in Cookeville, largely 
in cooperation with the Tennessee 
Polytechnic Institute Library; in 
Nashville, and in Knoxville. A Foun- 
dation representative (there are only 
seven to cover the U.S.) held meetings 
to orient new groups or train leaders 
in these areas. 

In Oak Ridge, a successful discus- 
sion group exists which was started by 
the Public Library in 1949. The Wat- 


kins Institute in Nashville has spon- 
sored 16 groups in the past few years, 
departing from the usual practice by 
using a professional teacher as dis- 
cussion leader, and new groups were 
started this year in Nashville in a 
branch library and at the Jewish 
Center. 

One of the state’s most dynamic 
groups has been sponsored by the 
Kingsport Public Library for six 
years. More groups are expected to 
start in the Tri-City area this fall, 
with on-the-spot Foundation coopera- 
tion, and in Chattanooga. 

Library-sponsored, a third-year 
group meets in Cleveland, a second- 
year group in Maryville, a second- 
year group in Tullahoma, and a first- 
year group in Lewisburg. Stimulated 
by the Memphis activities, a group 
started last year in Brownsville, and 
a group in Jefferson City, inaugurated 
by local citizens, was encouraged by 
library support even before the li- 
brary was built! In Knoxville, a new 
group meets at a church, and another 
may start at the YMCA. 

This “first-year, second-year” no- 
menclature perhaps deserves explana- 
tion. Sets of books are provided by 
the Foundation, each set providing 
readings for a year. Some readings 
are excerpts of lengthy works, but 
none are condensed or edited. Group 
membership is not dependent on buy- 
ing the books. Great Books is a school 
with no tuition, no scholastic re- 
quirements, no lectures and no di- 
plomas! 

Yet this school gets results. A young 
man in Kingsport left his job to re- 
turn to college and take courses he 
had always wanted. In Jefferson City, 
Dave Kendall, a young engineer who 
is one of the group’s discussion lead- 
ers, said recently: “I can’t read a 
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newspaper or watch a movie in the 
way I did before Great Books. I have 
got in the habit of seeing beneath the 
surface and—well—getting more out 
of things.” 

People everywhere report they have 
become more tolerant of the opinions 
of others, more aware of their own 
beliefs, more able to distinguish real 
values. 

‘Two factors account for much of 
the success of the Great Books pro- 
gram, which has groups meeting in 
such far places as Tokyo, Lebanon, 
Peru, Norway and Havana as well as 
the hundreds of communities in 
America and in Tennessee. 

One is that the program itself is 
sound. The “great minds” really have 
said things worth saying about sub- 
jects worth discussing, and everyday 
people really are capable of under- 


standing, enjoying, and deciding on 
these thoughts. 

The second is that countless indi- 
viduals and institutions, and libraries 
and librarians most of all, have spon- 
sored and spread and nurtured the 
program. 

Last year, half again as many Great 
Books discussion leaders were trained 
as in any previous year. Great Books 
is catching on in the nation, in Ten- 
nessee. At the least, the Foundation 
offers local assistance in the form of 
promotion material. Wherever possi- 
ble a Foundation representative will 
schedule one, two or more visits to a 
community interested in starting 
Great Books, and correspondence is 
welcomed from anyone wanting infor- 
mation on speeding Socrates on his 
20th Century tour of Tennessee. 


Great Books in Tennessee* 


City Sponsor 
Athens Individuals 
Chattanooga Adult Education Council & Public Library 
Cleveland Public Library 
Columbia Regional and local Libraries 


Cookeville Public Library & Tennessee Polytechnic Library 
Jefferson City Public Library 

Kingsport Public Library 

Knoxville YMCA, Unitarian Church 

Lewisburg Public Library 

Maryville Public Library 

Memphis Adult Education Council 


Nashville 


Public Library, Watkins Institute, 


Jewish Center, YMCA 


Oak Ridge 
‘Tullahoma 


Public Library, Unitarian Church 
Public Library 


* Latest statistics. Cities listed have from one to ten Great Books groups. 


Mr. Harris, formerly public relations director of the Columbus Public 
Library is representative for the Great Books Foundation for Tennessee (ex- 
cept Memphis), Michigan, Ohio, Kentucky, West Virginia, Alabama and a 
part of Virginia. Correspondence may be addressed to him in care of Great 
Books Foundation, Bexley Public Library, Columbus, Ohio. 
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For the Record—T.L.A. Officers and 


Meetings, 
AMBROSE 


The information for this directory 
of Tennessee Library Association of- 
ficers and meetings was obtained 
mainly from “The Tennessee Library 
Association’s First Fifty Years, 1902- 
1951,” a thesis written for the Pea- 
body Library School and available at 
the Peabody College Library if more 
details are wanted. The directory has 
been submitted for reproduction in 
the Tennessee Librarian to provide a 
readily accessible published source for 
this information and because it is not 
available in this form elsewhere. 

The original information was gath- 
ered from T.L.A. Programs and of- 
ficial Minutes, published reports of 
meetings, interviews and other 
sources. Although a determined ef- 
fort has been made to eliminate er- 
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rors, there may be some. Anyone who 
detects a mistake or omission is asked 
to kindly indicate it to the Editor so 
that the necessary correction may be 
made and attention called to it in a 
later issue of the Tennessee Librarian. 

It should be noted that the officers 
listed with a year are those in charge 
of that meeting and were elected at 
the preceding meeting. Therefore the 
officers elected at a meeting are listed 
with the following year. 

All regular annual meetings of the 
Association and those for which there 
are Minutes are included with the ex- 
ception of library institutes. 

T.L.A. archival materials used as 
sources and those cited as footnote 
references are on deposit at the Ten- 
nessee State Library. 


‘TENNESSEE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 


Year Date Place 

Ist 1902 May 29 Nashville 

2nd 1903 None held 

8rd 1904 None held 

4th 1905 Jan. 18-19 Nashville 

5th 1906 Jan. 17-18 i 

6th 1907 Jan. 16-17 7 

7th 1908 None held 

8th 1909 Jan. 12-13 Nashville 

9th 1910 Dec. 28-29 Chattanooga 

10th 1911 None held 

llth 1912 Jan. 9-10 Nashville 

12th 1913 Jan. 14 ; zB 

Vth 1914 Jan. 13 * 

Mth 1915 Jan. 12 ” 

15th 1916 Apr. 17 Chattanooga 

16th 1917 June 22 Louisville, Ky. 

l7th 1918 Sept. 11 Chattanooga 

18th 1919 Apr. 24 Memphis 

19th 1920 May 6 Nashville 

20th 1921 May 6-7 Knoxville 

2Ist 1922 Nov. 2-4 Signal Mountain 

22nd 1923 Apr. 28 Hot Springs, Ark. 

23rd 1924 Oct. 17° Asheville, N.C 

24th 1925 Apr. 9 Nashville 

25th 1926 Apr. 22 Signal Mountain 

26th 1927 Apr. 28-30 Gatlinburg 

27th 1928 Apr. 13-14 Memphis 
Nov. 9 Biloxi, Miss. 

28th 1929 Apr. 18-20 Murfreesboro 

29th 1930 Apr. 10-12 Cleveland 


With 


Public School Officers Association 


” 


Public School Officers Association* 
Southern Educational Association 
Public School Officers Association 
” 
” 


” 


American Library Association 
First United War Work Conference 


Southeastern Library Association 
American Library Association 
Southeastern Library Association® 


Southeastern Library Association 


Southeastern Library Association 


«Sie. 











80th 





3ist 


$2nd 
33rd 


34th 
35th 
36th 


37th 
38th 
39th 


40th 
4Ist 

42nd 
43rd 
44th 
45th 
46th 
47th 
48th 
49th 
50th 
51st 

52nd 
53rd 

























Year 


1902 


1903 


1904 


1905 


1906 


1907 


1908 


1909 


1910 






Apr. 23-25 


1932 May 12-14 
Nov. 5-6 
19338 None held 
1934 Oct. 25 
1935 October 8-10 
1936 Oct. 29 
1937 Jan. 9 
Oct. 7-9 
1938 Oct. 27 
1939 Apr. 13-15 
1940 Mar. 20-22 
Oct. 26 
1941 May 1-3 
1942 None held 
1943 None held 
1944 Apr. 17 
1945 None held 
1946 May 23-25 
1947 Oct. 23-25 
1948 Oct. 23 
1949 May 5-7 
1950 Jun. 8-10 
1951 Apr. 26-28 
1952 May 8-10 
1953 Apr. 23-25 
1954 Apr. 29, 30- 
May 1 
1955 Apr. 21-23 


* One session held also with the Story Tellers League. 

» The Secretary’s Minutes for this meeting are dated November, 1924. 
Southeastern meeting was actually held October 16-18, 1924, and the T.L.A. members pres- 
“Southeastern Librarian’s Conference,” Public Libraries, 
XXX, No. 1 (1925), 24; “Tennessee Library Association,” Public Libraries, XXIX, No. 10 
(1924), 428. 

© This meeting is presumed to have been held in conjunction with the T.E.A. although 
See Minutes, Annual Meeting, T.L.A., for the years 1924 and 


ent were to meet on October 17. 


the Minutes do not say so. 
1925. 
“ Thursday afternoon session in the new U.T. library building. 


Knoxville* 
Gatlinburg 
Jackson 


and 


Signal Mountain 


Memphis 


Knoxville 


Asheville, N.C. 


Nashville 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Memphis 
Nashville 


Savannah, Ga. 


Gatlinburg 


Nashville 


Chattanooga 


Nashville 


Louisville, Ky. 


Gatlinburg 


Chattanooga 


Memphis 
Crossville 
Jackson 

Nashville 


Chattanooga 






Southeastern Library Association 



































Southeastern Library Association 
Southwestern Library Association 


Southeastern Library Association 


Southeastern Library Association 


Tennessee Education Association 
Southeastern Library Association 


Southeastern Library Association 


However the 


‘TENNESSEE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 


President 
G. H. Baskette 


No 


No 


change 


change 


change 


change 


change 


change 


change 


change 


Vice-Presidents 
1 Charles D. Johnston 
2 Lula B. Epperson 


Secretary-Treasurer 
Mary Hannah Johnson 


3 Margaret S. Dunlap 


No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
1 No 


2 Mary Skeffington* 


$ No 
No 
No 
No 
1 No 
2 6 6B 
$ Sabra 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
Il No 


change 
change 
change 
change 
change 
change 
change 


change 
change 
change 
change 
change 
change 
Vought 
change 
change 
change 
change 
change 
change 
change 


No change 
No change 
No change 
No change 
No change 
No change 
No change 


No change 





Year 


1911 


1912 


1913 


1914 


1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 


1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 


1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 


1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


1939 
1940 


1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 


1947 





President 
No change 


No change 


No change 
Honorary President 

Mary H. J. Claxton 

Marilla Waite Freeman 
Ist Hon. Pres. 

Mary H. J. Claxton 
2nd Hon. Pres. 

G. H. Baskette 

Lucy E. Fay 


Margaret S. Dunlap 
Charles D. Johnston 
No change 


Margaret Kercheval 
Mary U. Rothrock 
Charles H. Stone 
Ruth M. Barker 


Nora L. Crimmins 
No change 

No change 

Jesse Cunningham 
No change 

Mary U. Rothrock 
Mary E. Baker* 
No change 


No change @ 


Jackson E. Towne 
Helen M. Harris 
Adelaide Rowell® ® 
Jesse Cunningham 
No change 

F. K. W. Drury 

No change 

No change 

John H. Jacobs' 


Lucile Nix 
No change 


A. L. McNeal! 
No change 

No change 

No change" 
Isabel Howell 
W. K. McCharen 
No change 


Frances Cheney 


Vice-Presidents 

2 No change 

3 Margaret S. Dunlap 
No change 
No change 
No change 
No change 
No change 
No change 

1 Lucy E. Fay 

2 Alice Drake 


1 Elizabeth Bloomstein 
2 Alice Drake 


1 Margaret S. Dunlap 
2 Charles D. Johnston 
1 Charles D. Johnston 
2 Bettie A. Murfree 
1 Dora Sanders 
2 Louise McMillin 
No change 
No change 
Nora L. Crimmins 
Mary C. Maury° 
Margaret Kercheval 
1 Nora L. Crimmins 
2 Emma Watts 
Alice Drake 
No change 
No change 
Flavel Wilkin 
No change 
Adelaide Rowell 
Harold F. Brigham 
No change 
No change 
Ruth Miller 
Flavel Wilkin 
Jesse Cunningham 
Adelaide Rowell 
No change 
Mary V. Burney 
1 No change 
2 Albert M. Johnson 
1 Lucile Nix 
2 Carl White 
1 No Change 
2 W. K. McCharen 
W. K. McCharen 
1 Walter Kaiser 
2 A. L. McNeal 
1 Isabel Howell 
2 A. M. Johnson 
1 No change 
2 No change 
1 No change 
2 No change™ 
Isabel Howell 


1 Mary E. Wright 

2 Zula Mae Harris 

1 No change 

2 No change 

1 Elizabeth Edwards 
2 Marshall Stewart? 


wnitins 


Secretary- Treasurer 
No change 
No change” 
Pearl W. Kelley 


Margaret Kercheval 


No change 
Elizabeth Bloomsiein 
Mary U. Rothrock 

No change 


Ruth M. Barker 
Arralee Bunn 
Dora Sanders 
Elizabeth Moreland 


Adelaide Rowell* 
Bertie Wenning 

No change 
Olive Mayes 

No change 
Elizabeth Moreland 
Esther L. Bergen 

No change 

No change 
Mary Daniel Moore 
Myrtice M. Wickham‘ 
Anita Stephens 

No change 

No change 
Irene Doyle 

No change 


Claire B. Graham 
No change 


No change! 
Sarah S. Austin* 


Alice M. Norwood 
No change 
No change 
No change® 

Wendel Johnson 
No change 


Jean Lowrie 

















Year President Vice-President Secretary Treasurer 

1948 Elizabeth Edwards Bernard L. Foy Annie Jo Carter Turner Clark 

1949 No change No change Frances Wilks No change 
1950 Emma Suddarth Anne V. Summers Leneil Edwards No change 
1951 Anne V.Summers Catherine Clark Helen S. Means Ruth Ringo 

1952 Robert S. Alvarez Turner Clark Inez Burns No change 
1953. M. Ruth Grierson* Ruth Reagor Eleanor J. Burt No change 
1954 Ruth Reagor A. F. Kuhlman Gretchen Conduitte Myla Parsons 

1955 A. F. Kuhlman Bernard Foy Mallie Newsom Melba Wilson Wash 


“Mrs. Epperson was replaced as State Librarian in January, 1903 by Mary Skeffington. 
It is assumed that Miss Skeffington also took over the office of First Vice-President in ‘Ten- 
nessee Library Association by so doing. “Librarians,” Library Journal, XXVIII, No. 2 
(1903), 88. ; 

» Married P. P. Claxton, U.S. Commissioner of Education, April 23, 1912; resigned, moved 
to Washington, D. C. “Librarians,” Library Journal, XXXVII, No. 4 (1912), 227. 

© Died December, 1919. Minutes, Annual Meeting, T.L.A., May 6, 1920. 

“ Resigned 1923. Letter from Adelaide Rowell, Secretary and Treasurer, T.L.A., January 
23, 1923. 

* These officers were elected at the April meeting. 

‘Resigned December, 1931, replaced by Elizabeth Moreland, January 1, 1932. “Personals,” 
Tennessee Libraries, 1, No. 8 (1932), 5. 

® These officers were elected at the May meeting. 

» President and Vice-President traded offices after the election. “Change In Offices of 
T.L.A.,” Tennessee Libraries, 11, No. 2 (1932), 1. 

' Resigned July, 1938. John Hall Jacobs, “An Open Letter,” Tennessee Libraries, Il, 
No. 3 (1938), 3. 

} Resigned 1938, replaced by Florence Collier Leech. Letter from Florence Collier Leech, 
Acting Secretary-Treasurer, T.L.A., January 25, 1939. 

*Died October 10, 1939. Letter from F. K. W. Drury, Librarian, Nashville Public Li- 
brary, November 14, 1939. 

' These officers were elected at the March meeting. 

™ Resigned March, 1942. Letter from Albert Johnson, Second Vice-President, T.L.A., 
March 23, 1942. 

" Resigned March, 1943. Letter from A. L. McNeal, President, T.L.A., March 1, 1943. 

° Resigned February, 1944. Letter from Alice M. Norwood, Secretary-Treasurer, T.L.A., 
February 21, 1944. 

P Stewart was elected Vice-President but resigned December, 1946. Turner Clark was 
asked by President Cheney to take his place. Letter from Mafshall Stewart, Vice-President, 
r.L.A., November 25, 1946; Letter from Turner Clark, Vice-President, T.L.A., February 26, 
1947. 

“ Resigned February, 1953. ‘“President’s Report,” Tennessee Librarian, V, No. 3 (1953), 53. 


Has Your Library Observed the Tenth Anniversary 
of United Nations? See Your A.L.A. Bulletin, Oct. 
1955. 
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Tennessee Friends of Libraries 


By Mrs. T. E. MILLS 


The Tennessee Friends of Libra- 
ries’ objective last year was to create 
interest. This was done; and we are 
starting the sixth year with plans to 
enlist community-wide support for an 
improved Library program. 

Tennessee Friends of Libraries is an 
organization that brings together for 
effective action those people who 
want to expand and improve our li- 
braries. Each community has its own 
needs and works in its own way 
toward meeting them; but your sup- 
port will help more as part of an 
organized program. Any individual 
who is interested in the purposes of 
this organization may become a mem- 
ber upon payment of dues. 

The major aim of 
Friends of Libraries is: 


‘Tennessee 


1. To establish a Friends group in 
every county 

2. To cooperate with your Library 
‘Trustees 

3. To publicize library activities with- 
in the State 

4. To know and cooperate with your 
librarian 
To obtain this goal, groups may be 

organized in many ways: 


Choose a Chairman 


General mass meeting 

A committee 

Tea and cakes 

Luncheon or dinner meetings 

One-week membership drive 

In each, however, the librarian 

must take an active—although often 
unseen—patt. 


Public libraries belong to the citi- 
zens of the State—they are ours to 
work for. Introduce your friends to 
the library and the library to your 
friends. Visit your library during 
Book Week. 

Join Friends of Libraries; give en- 
thusiasm and interest; work for the 
growth and development of the li- 
brary in your town or community. 

Your County Chairman of Ten- 
nessee Friends of Libraries or your 
Librarian will enroll you as a mem- 
ber. Dues are 25¢ a year for indi- 
vidual membership; $5.00 for a sus- 
taining or 
ship. 


organizational member- 
Will Librarians help by sending 
names of interested persons to: 
Mrs. T. E. MILLs, Chairman 
Tennessee Friends of Libraries, 
204 B. St. 


Lenoir City, Tennessee 


Tennessee Librarians! 


Do You Know Your Friends? 


= 








The Executive Committee met Fri- 
day, July 8, 1955, at 10:00 o’clock in 
the T.V.A. Offices in Knoxville with 
Bernard Foy presiding. Members 
present in addition to Mr. Foy were: 
Mr. Ferris, Mrs. Ruth Brockette, and 
Mrs. Helen Kittrell. 

The purpose for this meeting was 
to approve a budget for T.L.A. for 
the coming year, appoint committee 
chairmen, and initiate the Association 
plans for the year. The first item of 
business was that of a budget. The 
committee felt that.a realistic budget, 
based on receipts of the past two 
years, was necessary. See below for 
budget as adopted. 

Mrs. Melba Wash, past Treasurer 
of T.L.A., had written a letter offer- 
ing several suggestions pertaining to 
the Treasurer’s duties. These sugges- 
tions were discussed thoroughly and 
found to have a great deal of merit. 
One concerning the bookkeeping was 
turned over to our new Treasurer, 
who with Mrs. Wash and a person 
familiar with bookkeeping is to 
draw up standardized procedures for 
recording receipts and expenditures. 
A work manual is to be compiled by 
them for the guidance of future 
Treasurers of the Association. The 
handling of memberships by the 
Treasurer and Membership Chairman 
was also discussed, and the “round- 
trip” envelope was thought to be one 
solution to encouraging memberships. 
Mr. Ferris and Mrs. Brockette are to 
collaborate on this and turn over 
their findings to the Membership 
Chairman. 

The next item of business was the 
appointment of Committee Chair- 
men. The list of appointments ap- 


Executive Committee Meeting Minutes, 


July 8, 1955 


- = 


pears on the inside front cover of 
this issue. No Resolutions Commit- 
tee was appointed, and it was decided 
that the Nominating Committee 
would consist of Past Presidents of 
T.L.A. and this committee would be 
appointed later. Mr. Ferris was asked 
to contact the Committee Chairmen 
on behalf of the President. 

Mr. Ferris was also asked to contact 
Mr. Bass of T.E.A. about the possi- 
bility of having a T.L.A. representa- 
tive on the T.E.A. Planning Commit- 
tee. Mr. Foy offered to contact Dr. 
Harrar, Chairman of our Information 
Committee, and ask him to request 
the Governor to make a proclamation 
for Library Week about the time of 
Book Week, similar to the one made 
last year. Mrs. Kittrell was asked to 
contact Mrs. Cheney, our A.L.A. Rep- 
resentative, in reference to our being 
redesignated as a Chapter of A.L.A. 
Mr. Ferris was asked to notify all Sec- 
tion Chairmen relative to their bud- 
get allocations and request informa- 
tion concerning projects their groups 
might plan to undertake. Any section 
planning a project of value to T.L.A. 
can request additional funds to sup- 
port its project upon submission of 
necessary data to the Executive Com- 
mittee, 

Special features suggested for the 
Tennessee Librarian were mentioned, 
and these were to be sent to Dr. Har- 
rar for follow-up by his Information 
Committee. As far as projects for the 
coming year, it was agreed that the 
President would refer to the Public 
Library Section the request to work 
up a suitable plan for State Library 
Service as required in the Library 
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Services Bill for recommendation to 
the State Library Agency. 

A convention theme could not be 
decided upon at this date; therefore, 
it was postponed for further con- 
sideration. Suggestions concerning the 
next convention were: a_ principal 
speaker should be selected, not neces- 
sarily a librarian, but one who would 
be of interest to all; the first meeting 
should be one that would be of in- 
terest to all librarians rather than to 
one section principally; meetings 
should be scheduled so that librarians 
could attend any or all, as they might 
wish, by having only two meetings in 
the morning and afternoon, these 
meetings not scheduled concurrently; 
loud speakers were recommended for 
use in all large meetings; and, finally, 
it was thought that the Local Ar- 
rangements Committee should be re- 
sponsible for registration so as to free 


professional librarians for attendance 
at the meetings. 
The meeting adjourned. 


TLA Budget, 1955-56 


Anticipated receipts: 
Draes: Gale RIE)... «wh sdeesinn $ 900.00 








Advertising, Tennessee Librarian 500.00 
Convention exhibits ............. 800.00 
MMEEMNE isos wenn sicceiience 150.00 
Total receipts .............. $2,350.00 
Anticipated expenditures: 
Friends of Libraries ............. $ 100.00 
Tennessee Librarian ............ 1,100.00 
Nominating Committee ......... 10.00 
Intellectual Freedom Committee 25.00 
Membership Committee ......... 50.00 
Recruitment Committee ........ 50.00 
Legislative Committee .......... 150.00 
Information Committee ....... 50.00 
Scholarship Committee .......... 10.00 
Executive Board .. ... 20.62 .0.50% 150.00 
Premcgenes Gupenees .... 260555. 200.00 
Treasurer’s expenses ......... 50.00 
Section expenses 
ROMS soso s vc uaimiras down 50.00 
oe is Cae ems 50.00 
SE Sg. dg teat Re 50.00 
SL) SES aed ie ere Serer a 50.00 
MGI oi Sees ivladiaei 400.00 
WOON oe eke ve wees 300.00 
Total expenditures ......... $2,845.00 


LIBRARY BINDING IS 
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The amazing transformation that occurs when Library 
materials are bound by Heckman is like magic, but to 
accomplish this, many factors are involved. 

Thousands of dollars worth of machinery must be acquired 
and maintained. 

Adequate and safe plant facilities must be provided. 
Over 100 people must be thoroughly trained to perform 
the intricate hand processes that good book binding requires. 


The Production department must keep rigid schedules, quality work- 
manship and maintain the morale of a highly skilled plant. 


BOUND 
TO 
PLEASE 


liberal. 


Financial structures must be sound to be able to buy raw materials 
in large quantities, discount invoices and keep collection terms 


YES, Library Binding is more than magic, dealing with Heckman 


means assurance of quality bindings and service extraordinary. 
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Contact Heckman today! 
Phone 615, North Manchester 
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Treasurer's Report, 1954-55 


Brought forward July, 1954 $2,077.05 
Receipts, July, 1954-June 9, 1955 
Dues 867.00 
Advertising, Tennessee Librarian 510.00 
Convention, April 21, 1955 
Exhibits $846.00 
Lunch, Banquet, & 
Bus tickets 657.75 
Registration 159.00 
1608.75 
Total receipts $5,116.80 


Expenditures 1954-55 
Tennessee Librarian 


$1,068.46 


r.L.A. Scholarship 300.00 
Membership Committee 28.76 
Recruitment Committee 28.00 


Legislative Committee 125.82 


Information Committee 


(Expenses from last year) 4.56 
Scholarship Committee 3.69 
Intellectual Freedom Committee 5.00 
Nominating Committee 5.45 
Executive Board 

(Expenses of meetings) 134.79 
President’s Expense 192.32 
Treasurer’s Expense 22.18 
Section Expenses 

College Libraries 16.41 

Public Libraries 55.39 

School Libraries 29.50 
Convention Expenses 1,048.19 


$3,068.52 


Total expenditures 
$2,048.28 


Balance 


Report from the Coordinator 
Of Federal Relations 

The Coordinator of Federal Rela- 
tions for Tennessee had a_ pleasant 
visit with Julia Bennett at Washing- 
He also 
senators, 


ton headquarters in May. 
called the ‘Tennessee 
urging that they continue to support 
the Library Services Bill. 

Tennessee that have not 
requested copies of the Hearings on 
the bill may secure them from their 
Representatives. Ask for the hearings 
entitled “Federal Aid for Library 
Service in Rural Areas.” 

Although we have not reached our 


on 


libraries 


objective, each year our _ progress 
seems greater. Let us continue our 
sustained interest and continue to 


write our congressmen. 
WILLIAM A. FITZGERALD 
Coordinator of 
Federal Relations 
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adhesive—now available in un- 
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wonder liquid plastic 


bottle with exclusive Ezy-pour 
spout—only $5.25 (32 oz.). 
Half-pint container with ap- 
plicator top—$1.95 (8 oz). 
For economy, convenience, 
efficiency — order one of 
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College and University Libraries 


JOHNNIE GIVENS 
NOTES ON THE CHATTANOOGA CONFERENCE 


The College and University Li- 
braries Section of the Tennessee Li- 
brary Association met on April 23, 
the last morning of the annual con- 
ference, in the Hotel Patten. The 
program was a full one and falls 
easily into two parts. 

The first part was given over to for- 
mal reports and papers. William 
Jesse, University of Tennessee, spoke 
briefly on the new library standards 
of the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. Donald 
Ferris, University of Tennessee, Mar- 
tin Branch, gave an excellent analysis 
of the N. Y. Regents’ report on inte- 
gration of college and university li- 
brary resources in N.Y. State. To 
this, Dr. Dan M. Robison, State Li- 
brarian, responded with a practical 
application on integration of library 
resources in Tennessee. The report 
on statistics for Tennessee college li- 
braries, by Hal H. Smith, was not 
given in complete form. A revision of 
the statistical data was promised for 
distribution at a later date. All par- 
ticipants in this part of the program 
were requested to submit copies of 
their papers for inclusion in complete 
or summary form in future issues of 
the Tennessee Librarian. 

At this point in the program, 
Chairman Claryse D. Myers called for 
matters of business. Reading of the 
minutes of the Nashville meeting was 
omitted since the report had appeared 
in the October issue of the Tennessee 
Librarian. The timely suggestion, by 
President A. F. Kuhlman, that a com- 
mittee be set up to study and recom- 
mend specific methods as to college 
cooperation with the program of the 


State Library and Archives was de- 
ferred for action by the new chair- 
man. The slate of officers for the as- 
sociation year was presented by Am- 
brose Easterly, chairman of the nomi- 
nating committee, and the following 
were elected: 


Chairman: 
Dorothy Ryan 
Head, Circulation Department 
University of ‘Tennessee 
Vice-Chairman: 
Mildred Iddens 
Librarian 
Carson-Newman College 
Secretary-Reporter: 
Johnnie Givens 
Assistant Librarian 
Austin Peay State College 
The second part of the program 
was a panel discussion of problems 
which had been suggested in ques- 
tionnaire by members of the section. 
Participants were: Lois Daniel, A & I 
University; Gilbert H. Govan, Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga; Lucy C. How- 
ard, Austin Peay State College; 
Mildred Iddens, Carson-Newman Col- 
lege; Anna Loe Russell, George Pea- 
body College. Moderator: Dr. Jay W. 
Stein, Southwestern at Memphis. 
Limited time made it impossible to 
touch on all the twenty problems 
suggested by the questionnaire. Of 
those singled out for emphasis, much 
of the panel time was spent on the 
various phases of the most often sug- 
gested subjects: Teaching the Use of 
the Library. Panelists were agreed on 
the salient points of this problem but 
varied in their methods of approach 
such as the time of instruction and 
form of presentation. Consideration 


ai. 








of public service also led to some dis- 
cussion of public relations problems 
in college libraries. Here again was 
found considerable variation in _pol- 
icy. Regional and local union cata- 
logues received very brief handling 
since the problem is too specialized to 
touch large numbers of college li- 
braries except in its application to 
inter-library loans. 

The conclusion of the panel dis- 
cussion brought the annual program 
of the College and University Li- 
braries Section to a close. 

Respectfully submitted 
Jim P. MATTHEWS, Secretary 


DAvip LIPSCOMB COLLEGE 

Robert N. Broadus, librarian of the 
college, leaves in September for De 
Kalb, Illinois where he will be Asso- 
ciate Professor of Library Science in 
Northern Illinois State College. Dr. 
Broadus Nashville from 
George Pepperdine College in 1953. 
He has been visiting professor in Pea- 
body Library School during the sum- 
mers of 1954 and 1955. 

Dean J. P. Sanders will become Di- 
rector of the David Lipscomb College 
Library. He will have as a new staff 
member Rebecca Lou Smith of Mur- 
freesboro who received her master’s 
degree from Peabody Library School 
in 1952. 


Joint UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


came _ to 


Mrs. Shirley Wayman, Head of Cir- 
culation Department, Joint Univer- 
sity Library since 1948, resigned on 
July 1 to make her home in Atlanta, 
Georgia. Mrs. Henry Lee Swint, in 
charge of Reserve Desk, succeeds her. 
Mrs. Swint, a graduate of Peabody 
Library School, had formerly been a 
member of the cataloging department. 

Mrs. Sadie Cleveland joins the 
J.U.L. staff in August as librarian in 


charge of Reserve Desk. A native of 
Tennessee with both training and 
teaching experience in Virginia, Mrs. 
Cleveland holds a master’s degree 
from Vanderbilt University and a pro- 
fessional degree from George Peabody 
College. She has recently been li- 
brarian at the Webb School in Bell 


Buckle. 
Mary Joan Finger has assumed her 


duties as librarian of Scarritt College, 
succeeding Mrs. John Bates, librarian 
since 1946. Miss Finger, a native of 
Mississippi, with training and ex- 
perience both in school and college 
libraries in that state, also has her 


library degree from Peabody College. 

Franklin Parker, native New Yorker 
with a library degree from University 
of Illinois, is Circulation Librarian, 
Peabody College. In his spare mo- 
ments he is completing his disserta- 
tion on the life and work of George 
Peabody. Mr. Parker resigned as li- 
brarian of Belmont College in 1954 
in order to spend time in England 
gathering material for the dissertation. 

Mrs. Betty R. Farris, assistant in the 
Vanderbilt University Medical Li- 
brary for the past three years, has 
joined the staff of the Medical Cen- 
ter, University of Nebraska College of 
Medicine, Omaha. Robert T. Divett 
joined the Vanderbilt Medical Li- 
brary staff upon completion of his li- 
brary training in Peabody in June 
1955. 

Tops in general news, according to 
J. Isaac Copeland, is that the Peabody 
College Library building has been 
air-conditioned. Proof of its effective- 
ness is shown in the quick up-turn in 
circulation in the present summer 
session. 


EAST TENNESSEE STATE COLLEGE 
The opening of an exhibition ob- 
serving the Centennial of Walt Whit- 
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man’s “Leaves of Grass’ at the ing of the exhibition, facsimiles of 
Charles C. Sherrod Library on June materials from the well-known collec- 
29, featured an address by Professor tion of Charles E. Feinberg of Detroit, 
Christine Burleson, on “Walt Whit- described by David C. Mearns as “the 
man Discovered America.” This was most magnificent collection of Whit- 
followed by refreshments and a view- man materials in existence.” 


The State Library Division of the Tennessee State Library and Archives 
has just issued A List of Tennessee State Publications, No. 2, dated July 1955. 
Available to libraries from issuing office. 


NOW 


Free Pick-Up Service 
to ALL Tennessee 


Write today for complete details 


“Library Binding at its Best" 


Southern Library Bindery Company 


228 Woodland Street Nashville, Tennessee 








Public Libraries Section 


NOTES FROM CHATTANOOGA MEETING 


The Public Libraries Section met 
on Saturday morning, April 23, at 
9:30. Mr. Kenneth Duchac, Chair- 
man, opened the meeting with a short 
report of the year’s work and intro- 
duced the speaker, Miss Barbara 
Moody, Director of Children’s Work, 
Louisville Public Library. Miss 
Moody's subject “You Should Feel It 
Spin” was presented in a most de- 
lightful and entertaining way. 


EXCERPTS FROM 
Miss Moopy’s SPEECH 


The toad in the book Roundabout 
Turn, by Robert H. Charles (Warne, 
1930) goes to see if the world is round, 
and after riding on a merry-go-round 
most of the day, comes home to an- 
swer his mother’s question thus: 

“Round?” said he, “you should feel 
it spin!” 

“Roundest place I ever was in!”’... 

“But it’s rather,” he said with a 
knowing wink, 

“It’s rather a giddy place, I think.” 

Somewhere, somehow, both chil- 
dren and adults need to find a bit of 
spiritual and mental equilibrium in 
today’s spinning, rather giddy world. 
I suggest that the public libraries of 
‘Tennessee are some such places. . . . 

Public libraries have three distinct 
contributions they may make: a demo- 
cratic organizational structure, a rich 
store of rich possessions, and widen- 
ing possibilities in variety of material 
and programs. .. . 

Libraries which are unable to en- 
ter into a full progressive program 
with services and programs 
should not be ashamed, but should 
their efforts and_ their 
pride in giving the best of the serv- 


extra 


concentrate 


ices which we traditionally consider 
basic library obligations to the com- 
munity. And libraries which are able 
to extend their services and adopt 
new program approaches, should not 
do so at the expense of these same 
basic services—the personal and _in- 
dividual service of library stock and 
staff to total community needs. . . . 

To the public, the library is largely 
the people in it. “I believe that suc- 
cess is compounded, roughly, of 12144 
per cent books, 1214 per cent library 
science, and 75 per cent librarian,” 
says Gerald W. Johnson in the 4.L.A. 
Bulletin of April 1954. ... Children 
are particularly responsive to people 
—they themselves are sincere, un- 
hypocritical, zestful, willing to go 
half-way with patience and politeness 
—and we can hardly afford to sell 
them short in the area of personality 
and public relations, where we are 
supposed to have the skill of ex- 
perience... . 

We need to maintain a sustained 
high quality of book selection, both 
for aesthetic reasons (our responsi- 
bility to literature as art, and to the 
community as thinking persons) and 
for practical reasons of our budgets. 
Regular rather than impulsive buy- 
ing, supported by skilled use of pub- 
lished book reviews, are basic to good 
selection policies... . 

If public libraries uphold their tra- 
dition of free, voluntary, personal, 
community-minded service, and if li- 
brarians are wise in the use of their 
personalities and their knowledge, 
then we will be able to guide our in- 
stitutions toward making a distinct 
contribution to the steadying of our 
spinning world. 
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A discussion period followed the 
talk and several members of the 
group participated in the question 
and answer period. Approximately 
45 members attended the session. 

The following officers were elected 
for 1955-56: Miss Katheryn C. Cul- 
bertson, Regional Librarian, Watau- 
ga Region, Johnson City, Chairman; 
Mrs. Paul Barnette, Lawson McGhee 
Library, Knoxville, Secretary-Report- 
er. 

TENNESSEE RECEIVES GRANT FOR 
LIBRARY-COMMUNITY PROJECT 
The Tennessee State Library and 
Archives has been awarded a grant by 
the American Library Association for 
the purpose of developing a library- 
community project. Amount of the 
grant is $12,000.00 to be expended 
during a two-year period beginning 
September I, 1955. Tennessee was 
one of four states selected from eight- 
een applicants. These four projects 
were made possible by a grant from 
the Fund for Adult Education to the 

American Library Association. 

The Clinch-Powell Regional Li- 
brary Center at Clinton has been 
selected as the pilot library to demon- 
strate the planning and development 
of an adult education program. The 
persons who will assume responsi- 
bility for the program are Mrs. Helen 
Kittrell, Regional Librarian, who will 
direct the project at the local level, 
and Miss Martha Parks, Public Li- 
braries Division of State Library, who 
will act as supervisor and consultant 
on the state level. This library will 
make a self study of its resources in 
adult education, develop a com- 
munity self study of needs and re- 
sources, formulate from these find- 
ings a long term plan for an adult 
education program, and begin activi- 
ties under the plan. 


Other states which received similar 
grants are Kansas, Maryland and 
Michigan. 

The ALA Library-Community Proj- 
ect also provides for grants to con- 
tinue the American Heritage program 
for one year in nine grant areas which 
have been conducting these programs 
for less than three years. 

Another feature of the ALA Li- 
brary-Community Project is the pro- 
vision of consultant service. Any 
library or group of libraries outside 
the grant areas may request consult- 
ant help to plan or develop any ac- 
tivity to increase knowledge of adult 
education, teach its skills, or test its 
possibilities. All such requests must 
be made through the state agency. 
Four experienced consultants will be 
available from the national staff and 
subject specialists will be employed 
when necessary. 


HELEN LOCKHART, LIBRARIAN WITH 
THE REGIONAL LIBRARY SERVICE IN 
JACKSON, REPORTS OF THE PAST 
YEAR’S ACTIVITIES IN W. TENNESSEE 

“Do you have a history of eco- 
nomics?” . .. “I need information 
about high blood pressure diets” . . . 
“Do you have a book about hydraul- 
ics and irrigation?” .. . “I would like 
to know how to mix oil paints” . . 
“My son is in Korea (Alaska or Ice- 
land), and I want to learn about that 
country and the people” . . . “I need 
an interpretation of Durer’s Praying 
Hands” .. . “Do you have a book on 
parliamentary procedure?” 

The above questions, (and there are 
many more), were not asked at the 
reference desk of a large municipal 
library. 
Regional Librarian during a_book- 
mobile trip. 


They were addressed to a 


Too often, we have the erroneous 
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idea that because a person lives in an 
isolated rural area he has little in- 
tellectual curiosity, but this is far 
from true. 

Individuals living in the remote 
areas are not the only people served 
by the bookmobile. The county li- 
braries, small and inadequate in many 
cases, receive supplementary materials 
to fill the numerous requests from lo- 
cal clubs and individual readers. 


A few examples of service rendered 
were: supplying a Woman’s Club 
with reviews of the Pulitzer Awards 
in Literature for 1954, preparing lists 
of suggestions for book club programs, 
helping with an exhibit for a rug 
hooking school, providing books for a 
garden club helping with children’s 
and teen age reading programs, help- 


ing with a radio publicity program. 

If such were possible, a testimonial 
meeting would reveal the gratitude of 
a lady who filled her home freezer 
with the aid of a book, a retired 
farmer who built lawn furniture as a 
hobby, a merchant who used a plumb- 
ing book in building a new home, 
another who added a kitchen because 
a book was found to answer his ques- 
tions and others who have expressed 
thanks for help given them. I think 
this feeling could be summed up in 
the words of one who wrote on a 
Christmas card, “to the bookmobile 
staff who are a sort of perpetual Santa 
Claus... .” 

Chattanooga Public library cele- 
brates five decades of service at its 
fiftieth anniversary, October 11th. 


WALTER J. JOHNSON, Inc. 


Sale and Acquisition of 


Scientific periodicals : complete sets, short runs, single volumes— 


all fields, all languages 


Scientific books: out-of-print—domestic, foreign 


Complete subscription service for domestic and foreign periodi- 


cals 


All new books of U. S. and foreign publishers 


Send requirements and offers to 


WALTER J. JOHNSON, Inc. 


125 East 23 Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
Telephone: ORegon 7-6713 
Cable address: BOOKJOHNS, N. Y. 


Branch offices in London and Frankfurt 


Catalogues available on request 
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School Libraries Section 


The School Libraries Section of the 
Tennessee Library Association met 
April 23, 1955, at 9:30 A.M. in the 
Hamilton Room, Hotel Patten, Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, with the Chair- 
man, Miss Sara N. Tipton of Chatta- 
nooga, presiding. 

After a welcome was given by Miss 
Tipton, minutes of the 1954 meeting 
were read by Miss LaWanda Curtis in 
the absence of Miss Winnie Ruth 
Currey, secretary. The minutes were 
approved. 

The nominating committee com- 
posed of Miss Louise Meredith, Super- 
visor of School Libraries, and Mrs. 
Mallie Newsom, Chairman, Library 
Section, T.E.A., presented the follow- 
ing officers for the coming year: 
President—Miss Ada McCaa, Peabody 
Demonstration School; Secretary-Re- 
porter—Miss LaWanda Curtis, cata- 
loguer, Hamilton County-Wide Li- 
brary Service. These officers were 
elected by acclamation. 

Miss Louise Meredith, Supervisor 
of School Libraries, was introduced 
by Miss Tipton. Since there was no 
further business, the business session 
was adjourned. 

Miss Tipton introduced the guest 
speaker, Dr. Walter Barbe, who is 
Director of the Junior League Read- 
ing Center and Associate Professor of 
Education at the University of Chatta- 
nooga. 

Dr. Barbe’s subject was “The Role 
of the School Librarian in the Reme- 
dial Reading Program,” [which is 
given elsewhere in this issue]. He 
presented a most interesting and in- 
formative talk. Dr. Barbe stated that 
twenty-five per cent of high school 
students are two years below their 
reading level. The goal of remedial 


reading is to create the desire to read 
and, therefore, to read more. Dr. 
Barbe further stated that a child 
must be ready to read what the teach- 
er presents to him. He pointed out 
that the high school libraries should 
have material that will meet the 
child’s need—material that will in- 
terest him. A good slogan for reading 
was given by Dr. Barbe, “It isn’t what 
I read but what I think about what I 
read.” 

Following his talk, Dr. Barbe con- 
ducted an open discussion pertaining 
to his subject. 

Following this discussion, the meet- 
ing was adjourned. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Mrs.) Virginia White 
(Acting Secretary in the absence 
of Miss Winnie Ruth Currey) 
Miss Sara Tipton, Chairman 
* * * 


Have you seen: Louise Meredith’s 
excellent article, “School Libraries in 
Tennessee,” in Junior Libraries 1: 
71-72, April, 1955. Miss Meredith 
returned on August 18th from a most 
interesting summer abroad. 
* * * 
SCHOOL LIBRARY BILL OF RIGHTS 
School libraries are concerned with 
generating understanding of Ameri- 
can freedoms and with the preserva- 
tion of these freedoms through the 
development of informed and respon- 
sible citizens. To this end the Ameri- 
can Association of School Libraries 
reaffirms the Library Bill of Rights 
of the American Library Association 
and asserts that the responsibility of 
the school library is: 
To provide materials that will 
enrich and support the curriculum, 
taking into consideration the varied 
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interests, abilities, and maturity 
levels of the pupils served. 

To provide materials that will 
stimulate growth in factual knowl- 
edge, literary appreciation, aesthet- 
ic values, and ethical standards. 

To provide a background of in- 
formation which will enable pupils 
to make intelligent judgments in 
their daily life. 

To provide materials on oppos- 
ing sides of controversial issues so 
that young citizens may develop un- 
der guidance the practice of critical 
reading and thinking. 


To provide materials representa- 
tive of the many religious, ethic, 
and cultural groups and their con- 
tributions to our American heritage. 

To place principle above person- 
al opinion and reason above preju- 
dice in the selection of materials of 
the highest quality in order to as- 
sure a comprehensive collection ap- 
propriate for the users of the li- 
brary. 

Officially accepted by the American 


Association of School Librarians, July 
, 1955. 


THREE BIG CATALOGS AND MANY 


SUPPLEMENTAL STOCK SHEETS EACH 
YEAR ARE A MEASURE OF OUR SERVICE 
featuring all popular distinguished 

JUVENILE TITLES 


BOUND TO STAY BOUND BOOKS 


are a sound investment in economy because: 
@ Qualtiy (Better than Class A) Binding gives them long life. 
@ Long life means more circulation at lower cost. 


@ Genuine Picture Covers provide unmatched durability and color. 
@ Approximately 80% of our titles are in stock for immediate 


delivery. 


Cut down your work load by selecting your Juvenile requirements from 


these Catalogs . 


. « get on our mailing list today—a postcard will do it. 
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News of Tennessee Special Librarians 


by ELIZABETH FRYER 

The Special Libraries Group of 
TLA has for its chairman this year 
Mrs. Elizabeth Fryer, business libra- 
rian’ of the Nashville Public Library, 
and its secretary is Miss Elizabeth 
Hughey, librarian of the Methodist 
Publishing House in Nashville. News 
of interest concerning special libra- 
ians or libraries in Tennessee will be 
appreciated by either of the above 
for use in future issues of the 
Tennessee Librarian especially 
something from Memphis and West 
Tennessee as we have heard from no 
one in that section. 

Miss Eloise Fisher, reference librar- 
ian of the Chattanooga Public Li- 
brary, is the group’s reporter for that 
city. She tells us that Miss Bertie 
Wenning, who retired from the Chat- 
tanooga Public Library in 1954, was 
appointed librarian of the Medical 
Section in May 1955. The Section 
is owned by the Chattanoga-Hamilton 
County Medical Society and is housed 
in the Chattanooga Public Library 
building. Miss Margaret Elliott is 
librarian of the Erlanger Hospital in 
Chattanooga and was formerly with 
the Birmingham Public Library. Mr. 
Walter C. Johnson, under whose di- 
rection the Southern Newspaper Li- 
brary was developed at the Chatta- 
nooga Public Library, was retired as 
Secretary-Manager of the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers Association, 
Mr. Thomas B. Tanner succeeds him. 
The Southern Newspaper Library 
contains over 2,000 books relating to 
journalism, in addition to a file of an- 
niversary editions of newspapers. 

i - 

Technical libraries of non-classified 

data on nuclear energy and its appli- 


cations have been shipped to 23 na- 
tions from the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s Oak Ridge Operations Of- 
fice this summer. Each __ library 
weighs approximately 1,000 pounds, 
contains approximately 6,500 AEC 
Research and Development Reports, 
22 miscellaneous books, 34 bound 
volumes of scientific and technical 
texts on nuclear theory, and 11 bound 
volumes of abstracts of some 50,000 
articles and reports published in this 
country and abroad. Each collection 
has about 55,000 index cards and 
duplicates material now available in 
43 repository libraries in the United 
States. 

Mrs. Lee Jessup, librarian for the 
Nashville Banner, was elected to the 
Board of Directors of the Newspaper 
Division of the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation at the annual convention held 
in Detroit this summer. 

Mr. Ray Dickinson is the new Chief 
Librarian of the Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory having formerly been the 
librarian of the Colorado School of 
Mines. 

Mr. Ray Schlueter, librarian of the 


Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear 
Studies and last year’s group chair- 
man, is the reporter and East Ten- 
nessee representative of the TLA spe- 
cial libraries. 
FILMS 

Libraries cooperating in the Ten- 
nessee Film Circuit are Chattanooga 
Public Library, Knoxville Public Li- 
brary, Kingsport Public Library, and 
the Nashville Public Library. These 
libraries have rotating exchanges of 
16-mm sound films. The members 
are at present selecting films for the 
coming year. Lawson McGhee Pub- 
lic Library, represented by Miss Mar- 
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tha Ellison, is the chairman for 1955. 
Chattanooga is represented by Mrs. 
John Stanard, Kingsport by Mrs. J. 
W. Summers, and Nashville by Mrs. 
Gregory Colson. 

* * * 

Radiations is the annual publi- 
cation of the Oak Ridge Chapter of 
the Special Libraries Association. 
Volume 2, 1954-55 contains a direc- 
tory of chapter members. The geo- 
graphic bounds of the chapter are 
Morgantown and Nitro, West Vir- 
ginia; Enka, North Carolina; Kings- 
Elizabethton, Knoxville, Oak 

Tullahoma, Nashville, and 


port, 
Ridge, 
Memphis. 

The Oak Ridge Institute of Nu- 
clear Studies Library was the meeting 
place for a two day session of South- 
eastern Librarians in April of this 
year. A panel discussion of the prob- 
lems now facing southern librarians 
was held. Recordings of the meeting 
are now being transcribed for distri- 


bution. 
* * * 


Miss Helen Conger, librarian of the 
Dargan-Carver Library of the Sunday 
School Board of the Southern Baptist 
Convention, sends a program of the 
annual meeting of the Historical So- 
ciety and Commission of the Conven- 
tion to be held August 23-24 in Nash- 


ville. Her library played a vital 
role in the meeting, and a description 
of it is found in a recent publication: 
The Sunday School Board of the 
Southern Baptist Convention: Organt- 
zation and Work. 

Mr. Brooks Little, librarian of the 
Board of Evangelism, the Methodist 
Church, has been assisting the editors 
of the new edition of Francis Asbury’s 
Journal in locating Asbury’s letters to 
supplement the Journal. He has been 
, Visiting libraries in the east and south, 


and has located several letters not 
before discovered. He is interested in 
locating others if any librarian knows 
of such material. 
Let us hear from you before the 
next issue! 
* * * 


Know Your Library Month 

Public librarians and units of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
in hundreds of communities through- 
out America are working together to 
highlight the services of the library 
during “Know Your Library Month,” 
in November. 

This is the second annual observ- 
ance of the event, part of the “Know 
and Grow” program developed by 
Mrs. Robert S. Herrig of Libby, Mon- 
tana, Chairman of the GFWC Li- 
braries Division, and Librarian of the 
Lincoln County Free Public Library 
in Libby. The American Library As- 
sociation is again cooperating in the 
program which has had the close in- 
terest and assistance of Miss S. Janice 
Kee, Executive Secretary of the ALA 
Public Libraries Division, and Miss 
Mildred L. Batchelder, Executive Sec- 
retary of the ALA Division of Libra- 
ries for Children and Young People. 

All State Library Extension Agen- 
cies were advised of the two-year pro- 
gram last year by Miss Kee who pre- 
pared and distributed a suggestion 
sheet of activities for “Know Your 
Library Month” and this guidance 
will again be furnished for the 1955 
observance. This suggestion sheet 
may be secured from the State Li- 
brary Agency or by writing to Miss 
Kee. ‘ 

The suggestions will include ideas 
sent to Miss Kee by librarians who 
participated in the previous observ- 
ance. Reports have come from many 
parts of the country on successful ac- 


nian 





tivities. Among the states where re- 
ports indicated participation was 
wide-spread are California, Georgia, 
Missouri, New Mexico, New York, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Texas, 
and Washington. 

Emphasis in the 1955 “Know Your 
Library Month” programs suggested 
by Mrs. Herrig is on involving the en- 
tire community in the observance. 
Mrs. Herrig’s suggestions to club 
presidents and state officials of the 
GFWC urge that, working with the 
local librarian, they organize com- 
munity activities so that the people 
will learn that “good libraries are 
important agencies in our vital need 
for an informed citizenry.’’ She adds: 
“In localities with adequate facilities, 
the need is to inform more people of 
available services and encourage their 
use. In the many places where there 
is inadequate service, the citizens 
should be informed of the possibilities 


for future improved service and ways 
to secure it.” 


In detailed program ideas, Mrs. 
Herrig suggests to the club chairmen 
that the organization committee in- 
clude representatives of local govern- 
ment and of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, as well as church, veterans, 
civic groups, service clubs, newspa- 
pers, radio and TV stations. 

“Know Your Library Month” ac- 
tivities, Mrs. Herrig points out, should 
be carefully designed with the close 
cooperation of the library staff and 
trustees, to fit the character and re- 
sources of the library and the com- 


munity which it serves. Her sugges- 
tions range from single events to a 
month-long program of events which 
might include dedication of a Me- 
morial Book Shelf, visits by authors, 
opening of a new department, special 
children’s projects, banquets and 
open house affairs, conducted tours of 
the library, Town Hall discussion 
meetings, exhibits, etc. 

The total “Know and Grow’’ li- 
braries program of the GFWC, Mrs. 
Herrig explains, is divided into three 
sections: 1. Know and grow through 
personal and club use of libraries; 
2. Know your library and help it 
grow; 3. Know how to get a good li- 
brary if you have none. 


Librarians Score on 
TV Program 

A panel of Nashville librarians 
made the highest score on the tele- 
vision program “Know Your Bible” 
last season. According to Mr. Ira 
North, the program director and emm 
cee, theirs was the highest score for 
the two years the program has been 
on the air, 98 per cent. 

Librarians participating on the 
WSIX-TV telecast were Dr. Robert 
N. Broadus, librarian, David Lips- 
comb College; Mrs. Wilma Folwell, 
librarian, Bailey Junior High School; 
George C. Monroe, Jr., librarian, 
American Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary; and Mrs. William F. (Jean) 
Wright, cataloger, State of Tennessee 
Library. 

This was Mr. Monroe’s third ap- 
pearance on the program. 
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1955-56 Dues Yet? 


ASSOCIATED 


LIBRARIES, INC. 


Philadelphia, Penn. 
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Borrow °50 to 600 


CONFIDENTIAL 
LOAN SERVICE 


Do you need money? Here’s good news! No matter where you 
live . . . vou can now borrow BY MAIL. You can get $50.00 to 
$600.00 this easy, quick, confidential way. No endorsers needed. 
Any employed man or woman of good character is eligible. Now 
you can solve your money problems quickly and in complete pri- 
vacy with a loan made by mail. Your employer, relatives and 
friends will not know you're applying for a loan. Convenient 
monthly payments. Rush coupon for Application Blank that will 
a you FREE and without obligation in a plan envelope. Mail 
it today. 


STATE FINANCE CO. 


Dept. K-253, 323 Securities Bldg. 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 


LOAN PAPERS 
STATE FINANCE CO. Dept. K-253, IN PLAIN 


323 Securities Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska ENVELOPE 
Please rush FREE Application Blank. 


| 
| NAME____ | 
| ADDRESS_ | 
| IE rcctssitccciistsrciteiaricenasciariinneie NR aiicdiissiniiisanaiis | 
Occupation _Age. | 
L | 


Amount you want to borrow $. 





